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1 1 4 Discovery of America by the 

blished by observations made in different sources, in different 
countries, and during a prolonged period of time. 

With regard to the rocks designated as green-stone in the above 
account, their position is very various in Western Asia. I have, 
however, never observed rocks of augite and feldspar, or other 
rocks which are more modern than the hornblend series, inter- 
calated in, or tilting up very recent sedimentary formations, as is 
the case with the diallagic formations ; but it is very evident that 
the connexions are no longer the same where these rocks are 
associated with pumice-stone and scoriae, as in the Demavend, just 
as the same rocks arc, near 'Osmanjik in Taurus from my own 
observations, associated with argillaceous rocks containing mica 
and vitreous feldspar. 



VII. — Abstract of the Historical Evidence for the Discovery of 
America by the Scandinavians in the Tenth Century. Extracted 
from the " Antiquitates Americans." 

[The labours of the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries at 
Copenhagen have long since obtained for them an honourable 
station in the republic of letters, but the recent publication of the 
work named " Antiquitates American*" entitles them to the 
gratitude of the whole civilized world. Rumours of the fact that 
the Scandinavian Northmen were the original discoverers of 
America have long been prevalent, and several Icelandic authors 
of great intelligence and respectability have investigated the sub- 
ject of western discovery by their adventurous countrymen ; but 
it has been well observed by Baron Humboldt, that the infor- 
mation which the public as yet possesses of that remarkable epoch 
in the middle ages is extremely scanty, and he has expressed a 
wish that the northern literati would collect and publish all the 
accounts relating to the subject. To that wish the Royal Society 
of Northern Antiquaries has fully responded, and the result is 
this collection of documents compiled from the numerous and 
valuable MSS. now extant, and accompanied by a Danish and 
also a complete Latin translation — by prefatory remarks and 
archaeological and geographical disquisitions — and further, by an 
abstract of the historical evidence in English. 

As such a subject must deeply interest all those who occupy 
themselves with ancient discoveries in geography and history ; and 
as from the nature of the work its circulation will be extremely 
limited, it has been considered that an abstract of the historical 
evidence would appropriately find its place in the London Geo- 
graphical Journal, with the two-fold object of more widely dilfus- 
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ingf the knowledge of the facts, and of inducing the reader to 
refer to the original work for the complete evidence that has been 
brought to light on the subject. — Ed.] 

Biarne Heriulfson's Voyage in the Year 986. 

Eric the Red, in the spring of 986, emigrated from Iceland to Green- 
land, formed a settlement there, and fixed his residence at Brattalid in 
Ericsfiord. Among others who accompanied him was Heriulf Bardson, 
who established himself at Heriulfsnes. Biarne, the son of the latter, 
was at that time absent on a trading voyage to Norway ; but in the 
course of the summer returning to Eyrar, in Iceland, and finding that 
his father had taken his departure, this bold navigator resolved " still 
to spend the following winter, like all the preceding ones, with his 
father," altliough neither he nor any of his people had ever navigated 
the Greenland sea. They set sail, but met with northerly winds and 
fogs, and after many days' sailing they knew not whither they had been 
carried. When the weather again cleared up, they at last saw a land 
which was without mountains, overgrown with wood, and having many 
•gentle elevations. As this land did not correspond to the descriptions 
of Greenland, they left it to larboard, and continued sailing two days, 
when they saw another land which was flat, and overgrown with wood. 
From thence they stood out to sea, and sailed three days with a S.W. 
wind, when they saw a third land, which was high and mountainous 
and covered with icebergs (glaciers) ; they coasted along the shore, and 
saw that it was an island. They did not go on shore, as Biarne did 
not find the country to be inviting. Bearing away from this island, 
they stood out to sea with the same wind, and after four days' sailing 
with fresh gales, they reached Heriulfsnes in Greenland. 

Discoveries of Leif Ericson, and First Settlement of Vineland. 

Some time after this, probably in the year 994, Biarne paid a visit to 
Eric Earl of Norway, and told him of his voyage, and of the unknown 
lands he had discovered. He was blamed by many for not having ex- 
amined these countries more accurately. On his return to Greenland 
there was much talk about undertaking a voyage of discovery. Leif, a 
son of Eric the Red, bought Biarnc's ship, and equipped it with a crew 
of thirty-five men, among whom was a German of the name of Tyrker, 
who had long resided with his father, and who had been very fond of 
Leif in his childhood. In the year 1000 they commenced the projected 
voyage, and came first to the land which Biarne had seen last. They 
cast anchor, and went on shore. No grass was seen ; but everywhere 
in this country were vast ice mountains (glaciers), and the intermediate 
space between these and the shore was, as it were, one uniform plain of 
slate (hella) : the country appearing to them destitute of good qualities, 
they called it Helluland. They put out to sea, and came to another land, 
where they also went on shore. The country was level (slett^, and co- 
vered with woods, and wheresoever they went, there were cliffs of white 
sand {sa7idar hvilir), and a low coast (psahratt) ; they called the 
country Markland (Woodland). From thence they again stood out to 
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sea, Willi a N.E. wind, and continued sailing for two days, before they 
made land again. They came to an island which lay to the eastward of 
the mainland, and entered a channel hetween this island and a promon- 
tory projecting in an easterly (and northerly) direction from the main- 
land. They sailed westward. There was much ground left dry at ebb 
tide. Afterwards they went on shore at a place where a river, issuing 
from a lake, fell into the sea. Theybrought their ship into the river, 
and from thence into the lake, where they cast anchor. Here they con- 
structed some temporary log huts, but afterwards, when they had made 
up their mind to winter there, they built large houses, that were after- 
wards called Leifsbudir {Lcifshooths). After they had finished the 
building of their houses, Leif divided his people into two companies, 
who were to be employed by turns in keeping watch at the houses, and 
in making small excursions for the purpose of exploring the country in 
the vicinity : his instructions to them were that they should not go to a 
greater distance than that they might return in the course of the same 
evening, and that they should not separate from one another. Leif took 
his turn also, joining the exploring party on the one day, and remaining 
at the houses on the other. It so happened that one day the above-named 
German Tyrker was missing. Leif accordingly went out with twelve men 
in search of him, but they had not gone far from their houses when they 
met him coming towards them. When Leif inquired the reason why he 
had been so long absent, he at first answered in German, but they did 
not understand what he said. He then said to them in the Norse 
tongue, " I did not go much farther, still I have a discovery to acquaint 
you with ; I have found vines and grapes." He added by way of con- 
firmation that he had been born in a country where there was plenty of 
vines. They had now two occupations to employ themselves, viz., to 
hew timber for loading the ship, and to collect grapes ; with these last 
they filled the ship's long-boat. Leif gave a name to the country, and 
called it Vlnland (Fmc/anc/). In the spring they sailed again from 
thence, and returned to Greenland. 

Thorwald Ericson's Expedition to more Southern Regions. 

Leif's Vineland voyage was now a subject of frequent conversation in 
Greenland, and his brother Thorwald was of opinion that the country 
had been far too little explored. He therefore borrowed Leif's ship, 
and aided by his brother's counsel and directions, he commenced the 
voyage in the year 1002. They arrived in Vineland at Leifsbooths, 
where they spent the winter and employed themselves in fishing. In 
the spring of 1003 Thorwald sent a party in the ship's long-boat on a 
voyage of discovery southwards. They found the country beautiful and 
well wooded, there being but little space between the woods and the 
sea, and extensive ranges of white sand : there were many islands and 
shallows. They found no traces of men having been there before them, 
excepting on an island lying to the westward, where they found a wooden 
shed. They did not return to Leifsbooths until the fall. In the follow- 
ing summer, 1004, Thorwald sailed eastward with the large ship, and 
then northward past a remarkable headland enclosing a bay, and which 
was opposite to another headland. They called it Kialarnes (Keel- 
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Cape). From thence they sailed along the eastern coast of the land, 
into the nearest firths, to a promontory which there projected, and which 
was everywhere overgrown with wood. There Thorwald went ashore 
with all his companions. He was so pleased with this place that he 
exclaimed, " Here it is beautiful, and here I should like well to fix my 
dwelling." Afterwards, when they were preparing to go on board, they 
observed on the sandy beach within the promontory three hillocks. 
They repaired thither, and found three canoes, and under each three 
Skrellings (Esquimaux); they came to blows with them, and killed 
eight of them, but the ninth escaped with his canoe. Afterwards, a 
countless number came ovit from the interior of the bay against them. 
They endeavoured to protect themselves by raising battle screens on the 
ship's side. The Skrellings continued shooting at them for a while, and 
then retired. Thorwald had been wounded by an arrow under the arm : 
when he found that the wound was mortal, he said, " I now advise you 
to prepare for your dejiarture as soon as possible, but me ye shall bring 
to the promontory, where I tliought it good to dwell ; it may be that it 
was a prophetic word that fell from my mouth about my abiding there 
for a season ; there shall ye bury me, and plant a cross at my head and 
also at my feet, and call the place Krossanes (Crossness) in all time 
coming." He died, and they did as he had ordered. Afterwards they 
returned to their companions at I^eifsbooths, and spent the winter 
there; but in the spring of 1005 they sailed again to Greenland, having 
important intelligence to communicate to Leif. 

Unsuccessful Atlcmiit of Thor stein Ericson. 

Thorstein, Eric's third son, now resolved to proceed to Vineland to 
fetch his brother's body : he fitted out the same ship, and selected 
twentj-five strong and able-bodied men for its crew ; his wife Gudrida 
also went along with him. They were tossed about the ocean during 
the whole summer, and knew not whither they were driven : at the close 
of the first week of winter they landed at Lysufiord, in the Western 
Settlement of Greenland. There Thorstein died during the winter, and 
in the spring Gudrida returned again to Ericsfiord. 

Setllcment effected in Vineland by Thorjinn. 

In the following simimer, lOOG, there arrived in Greenland two ships 
from Iceland : the one was commanded by Thorfinn, having the very 
significant surname of Karlsefne (i. e. who promises or is destined to be 
an able or great man), a wealthy and powerfid man, of illustrious lineage, 
and sprung from Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, Irish, and Scottish an- 
cestors, some of whom were kings or of royal descent. He was accom- 
panied by Snorre Thorbrandson, who was also a man of distinguished 
lineage. The other shij) was commanded by Biarne Grimolfson of 
Breidefiord, and Thorhall Gamlason of Auslfiord. They kept the 
festival of Yule at Brattalid. Thorfinn became enamoured of Gudrida, 
and obtained the consent of her brother-in-law I^eif; and their marriage 
was celebrated during the winter. On this, as on former occasions, the 
voyage to Vineland formed a favorite theme of conversation, and Thor- 
finn was urged both by his wife and others to undertake such a voyage. 
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It was accordingly resolved on. In the spring of 1001 Karlsefne and 
Snorre fitted out their ship, and Bjarne and Thorhall likewise fitted out 
theirs. A third ship (being that in which Gudrida's father Thorbiorn 
had formerly come to Greenland) was commanded by Thorward who 
was married to Freydisa, a natural daughter of Eric the Red ; and on 
hoard this ship was also a man of the name of Thorhall, Avho had long 
served Eric as huntsman in summer and as house-steward in winter, 
and who had much acquaintance with the uncolonized parts of Green- 
land. They had in all one hundred and sixty men. They took with 
them all kinds of live stock, it being their intention to establish a 
colony, if possible. They sailed first to the Westerbygd, and afterwards 
to Biarney (Disco). From thence they sailed in a southerly direction 
to Helluland, where they found many foxes. From thence they sailed 
again two days in a southerly direction to Markland, a country over- 
grown with wood, and plentifully stocked with animals. Leaving this, 
they continued sailing in a S.W. direction for a long time, having the 
land to starboard, until they at length came to Kialarnes, where there 
were trackless deserts and long beaches and sands, called by them 
Furdustrandir. When they had past these, the land began to be in- 
dented by inlets. They had two Scots with them. Hake and Hekia, 
whom Leif had formerly received from the Norwegian King Olaf 
Tryggvason, and who were very swift of foot. They put them on 
shore, recommending them to proceed in a S.W. direction, and explore 
the country. After the lapse of three days they returned bringing with 
them some grapes and soine ears of wheat, which grew wild in that 
region. They continued their course until they came to a place where 
a firth penetrated far into the country. Off the mouth of it was an 
island past which there ran strong currents, which was also the case 
farther up the firth. On the island there were an immense number of 
eyderducks, so that it was scarcely possible to walk without treading on 
their eggs. They called the island Straumey (Stream-Isle), and the firth 
Straumfiordr (Stream-Firth). They landed on the shore of this firth, and 
made preparations for their winter residence. The country was extremely 
beautiful. They confined their operations to exploring the country. 
Thorhall afterwards wished to proceed in a N. direction in quest of 
Vineland. Karlsefne chose rather to go to the S.W. Thorhall, and along 
with him eight men, quitted them, and sailed past Furdustrandir and 
Kialarnes, but they were driven by westerly gales to the coast of Ireland, 
■where, according to the accounts of some traders, they were beaten and 
made slaves. Karlsefne, together with Snorre and Biarne, and the rest 
of the ships' companies, in all 151 (CXXXI.) men, sailed southwards, 
and arrived at the place, where a river falls into the sea from a lake. 
Opposite to the mouth of the river were large islands. They steered 
into the lake, and called the place H6p (j Hope). On the low grounds 
they found fields of wheat growing wild, and on the rising grounds vines. 
While looking about one morning they observed a great number of 
canoes. On exhibiting friendly signals the canoes approached nearer 
to them, and the natives in them looked with astonishment at those they 
met there. These people were sallow-coloured or ill-looking, had ugly 
heads of hair, large eyes, and broad cheeks. After they had gazed at 
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them for a while, they rowed away again to the S.W. past the cape. 
Karlsefne and his company had erected their dwelling-houses a little 
above the bay ; and there they spent the winter. No snow fell, and the 
cattle found their food in the open field. One morning early, in the 
beginning of 1008, they descried a number of canoBs coming from the 
S.W. past the cape. Karlsefne having held up a white shield as a 
friendly signal, they drew nigh and immediately commenced bartering. 
These people chose in preference red cloth, and gave furs and squirrel 
skins in exchange. They would fain also have bought swords and 
spears, but these Karlsefne and Snorre prohibited their people from 
selling them. In exchange for a skin entirely gray the Skrellings took 
a piece of cloth of a span in breadth, and bound it round their heads. 
Their barter was carried on this way for some time. The Northmen 
then found that their cloth was beginning to grow scarce, whereupon 
they cut it up in smaller pieces, not broader than a finger's breadth ; 
yet the Skrellings gave as much for these smaller pieces as they had 
formerly given for the larger ones, or even more-. Karlsefne also 
caused the women to bear out milk soup, and the Skrellings relishing 
the taste of it, they desired to buy it in preference to everything else, so 
they wound up their, traffic by carrying away their bargains in their 
bellies. Whilst this traffic was going on, it happened that a bull, which 
Karlsefne had brought along with him, came out of the wood and bel- 
lowed loudly. At this the Skrellings got terrified and rushed to their 
canoes, and rowed away southwards. About this time Gudrida, Karls- 
efne's wife, gave birth to a son, who received the name of Snorre. In 
the beginning of the following winter the Skrellings came again in 
much greater numbers ; they showed symj)toms of hostility, setting up 
loud yells. Karlsefne caused the red shield to be borne against them, 
whereupon they advanced against each other, and a battle commenced. 
There was a galling discharge of missiles. The Skrellings had a sort 
of war slings. They elevated on a pole a tremendously large ball, 
almost the size of a sheep's stomach, and of a bluish colour ; this they 
swung from the pole upon land over Karlsefne's people, and it de- 
scended with a fearful crash. This struck terror into the Northmen, 
and they fled along the river. Freydisa came out and saw them flying ; 
she thereupon exclaimed, " How can stout men like you fly from these 
miserable caitifs, whom I thought you could knock down like cattle? If 
I had only a weapon, I ween I could fight better than any of you." 
They heeded not her words. She tried to keep pace with them, but the 
advanced state of her pregnancy retarded her. She however followed 
them into the wood. There she encountered a dead body. It was 
Thorbrand Snorrason ; a flat stone was sticking fast in his head. His 
naked sword laid by his side. This she took up, and prepared to de- 
fend herself. She uncovered her breasts, and dashed them against the 
naked sword. At this sight the Skrellings became terrified, and ran off 
to their canoes. Karlsefne and the rest now came up to her and praised 
her courage. Karlsefne and his people were now become aware that, 
although the country held out many advantages, still the life that they 
would have to lead here would be one of constant alarm from the hostile 
attacks of the natives. They therefore made preparations for departure, 
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with the resoUition of returning to their own country. They sailed east- 
ward, and came to Streamfirth. Karlsefne then took one of the ships, 
and sailed in quest of Thorhall, while the rest remained behind. They 
proceeded northwards round Kialarnes, and after that were carried to 
the north-west. The land lay to larboard of them. There were thick 
forests in all directions, as far as they could see, with scarcely any open 
space. They considered the hills at Hope and those which they now 
saw as forming part of one continuous range. They spent the third 
winter at Streamfirth. Karlsefne's son Snorre was now three years of 
age. When they sailed from Vineland they had a southerly wind, and 
came to Markland, where they met with five Skrellings. They caught 
two of them (two boys), whom they carried away along with them, and 
taught them the Norse language, and baptised them; these children 
said that their mother was called Vethilldi and their father Uvsege ; 
they said that the Skrellings were ruled by chieftains (kings), one of 
whom was called Avalldamon, and the other Valdidida ; that there were 
no houses in the country, but that the people dwelled in holes and ca- 
verns. Biarne Grimolfson was driven into the Irish Ocean, and came 
into waters that were so infested by worms, that their ship was in con- 
sequence reduced to a sinking state. Some of the crew, however, were 
saved in the boat, as it had been smeared with seal-oil tar, which is a 
preventive against the attack of worms. Karlsefne continued his voyage 
to Greenland, and arrived at Ericsfiord. 

Voyage of Frcydisa, Helye, and Finnboge : Thorfinn settles in 

Iceland. 

During the same summer, 1011, there arrived in Greenland a ship 
from Norway commanded by two brothers from Austfiord in Iceland, 
Helge and Finnboge, who passed the following winter in Greenland, 
Frcydisa went to them, and proposed a voyage to Yineland, on the con- 
dition that they shovild share equally with her in all the profits which 
the voyage might yield. This they assented to. Frcydisa and these 
brothers entered into a mutual agreement that each party should have 
thirty able-bodied men on board their ship, besides women ; but Frcy- 
disa immediately deviated from the agreement, and took with her five 
additional men whom she concealed. In 1012 they arrived at Leifs- 
booths, where they spent the following winter. The conduct of Frcy- 
disa occasioned a coolness aud distance between the parties ; and by her 
subtle arts she ultimately prevailed on her husband to massacre the 
brothers and their followers. After the perpetration of this base deed, 
they in the spring of 1013 returned to Greenland, where Thorfinn lay 
ready to sail for Norway, and was waiting for a fair wind : the ship he 
commanded was so richly laden, that it was generally admitted, that a 
more valuable cargo had never left Greenland. As soon as the wind 
became favorable he sailed to Norway, where he spent the following 
winter, and sold his goods. Next year, when he was ready to sail for 
Iceland, there came a German from Bremen, who wanted to buy a 
piece of wood from him. He gave for it half a marc of gold; it was 
the wood of the Mazertree from Vineland. Karlsefne went to Iceland, 
and in the following year, 1015, he bought the Glaumboe estate in 
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Skagefiord, in the Northland quarter, where he resided during the re- 
mainder of his life, as did also Snorre, his American-born son, after 
him. On the marriage of the latter, his mother made a pilgrimage to 
Rome, and afterwards returned to her son's house at Glaumboe, where 
he had in the mean time caused a church to be built. The mother lived 
long as a religious recluse. A numerous and illustrious race descended 
from Karlsefne, among whom may be mentioned the learned Bishop 
Thorlak Runolfson, born in 1085, of Snorre's daughter Halfrida, to 
whom we are principally indebted for the oldest ecclesiastical Code of 
Iceland published in the year 1 1 23 ; it is also probable that the ac- 
counts of the voyages were originally compiled by him. 

A Survey of the Preceding Evidence. 

1. Geocjrapht/ and Hi/drogrnphj. — It is a fortunate circumstance 
that these ancient accounts have preserved not only geographical 
but also naM/f'ca/ and aslronomical facts, thai may serve in fixing the 
position of the lands and places named. The nautical facts are of 
special importance, although hitherto they have not been sufficiently at- 
tended to, viz., statements of tlie course steered and the distance sailed 
in a day. From data in the I/andnama and several other ancient Ice- 
landic geographical works, we may gather that the distance of a day's 
sailing was estimated at from twenty-seven to thirty geographical miles 
(German or Danish, of which fifteen are equal to a degree ; each of 
these accordingly equal to four English sea miles). From the island of 
Helluland, afterwards called Little Helluland, Biarne sailed to Heri- 
idfsnes (Ikigeit) in Greenland, with strong south-westerly gales, in four 
days. The distance between that cape and Netofoundland is about 150 
miles, which will correspond, when we take into consideration the strong 
gales. In modern descriptions it is stated that this land partly consists 
of naked rocky flats, where no tree, not even a shrub, can grow, and 
which are therefore usually called Barrens ; thus answering completely 
to the hellur of the ancient Northmen, from which they named the 
country. 

Markland was situate to the south-west of Helluland, distant about 
three days' sail, or about from eighty to ninety miles. It is therefore 
Nova Scotia, of which the descriptions given -by later writers answer to 
that given by the ancient Northmen of Markland : " the land is low in 
general ;" " the coast to the seaward being level and low, and the shores 
marked with white rocks ;" " the land is low with white sandy cliffs, 
particularly visible at sea ;" " on the shore are some cliffs of exceedingly 
white sand." Here " level" corresponds completely to the Icelandic 
" slett," " loiv to the seaward" to the short expression " bscehratt," 
and " white sandy cliiFs" to the " hvitir sandar" of the Northmen. 
Nova Scotia, as also New Brunswick and Lower Canada situate more 
inland, which probably may be considered as all belonging to the Mark- 
land of the Northmen, are almost everywhere covered with immense 
forests. 

Yinland was situate at the distance of two days' sail, consequently 
about from fifty-four to sixty miles, in a south-westerly direction from 
Markland. The distance from Cape Sable to Cape Cod is stated in 
nautical works as being W. by S. about seventy leagues, that is, about 
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fifty-two miles. Biarne's description of the coasts is very accurate, and 
in the island situate to the eastward (between which and the promontory 
that stretches to eastward and northward Leif sailed) we recognise Nan- 
tucket. The ancient Northmen found there many shallows (grunnscefui 
7nikit'); modern navigators make mention at the same place "of nume- 
rous riffs and other shoals," and say " that the whole presents an aspect 
of drowned land." 

Kialarnes (fromftw/r, a keel, and nes, a cape, most likely so named on 
account of its striking resemblance to the keel of a ship, particularly of 
one of the long ships of the ancient Northmen) must consequently be 
Cape Cod, the Nauset of the Indians, which modem geographers have 
sometimes likened to a horn, and sometimes to a sickle or scythe. The 
ancient Northmen found here trackless deserts (orceji), and long nar- 
row beaches and sandhills or sands (strandir Idngar ok sandar) of a 
very pecviliar appearance, on which account they called them Furdu- 
strandir (Wonder-Strands, from /Mr(?o, res miranda, and strond, strand, 
beach). Compare the description given of this Cape by a modern 
author, Hitchcock : " The Dunes or sandhills, which are often nearly 
or quite barren of vegetation, and of snowy whiteness, forcibly attract 
the attention on account of their peculiarity. As we approach the ex- 
tremity of the Cape, the sand and barrenness increase ; and in not a 
few places it would need only a party of Bedouin Arabs to cross the 
traveller's path, to make him feel that he was in the depths of an 
Arabian or Libyan desert." A remarkable, natural phenomenon, 
which is observed there, has also most probably had a share in giving 
rise to that peculiar name. It is thus described by the same author : 
" In crossing the sands of the Cape, I noticed a singular mirage or de- 
ception. In Orleans, for instance, we seemed to be ascending at an 
angle of three or four degrees ; nor was I convinced that such was not 
the case, until turning about I perceived that a similar ascent appeared 
in the road just passed over. I shall not attempt to explain this optical 
deception ; but merely remark, that it is probably of the same kind as 
that observed by Humboldt on the Pampas of Venezuela : ' all around 
us,' says he, ' the plains seemed to ascend towards the sky.' " Thus 
we observe that the appellation given by the ancient Northmen to the 
three strands or tracts of coast, Nauset Beach, Chatham Beach, and 
Monomoy Beach, is remarkably appropriate. 

The great Gulf Stream, as it is called, which issues from the Gulf 
of Mexico, and runs between Florida, Cuba, and the Bahama Isles, and 
so northwards in a direction parallel to the eastern coast of North 
America, and of which the channel in ancient times is said to have ap- 
proached still nearer to the coast, occasions great currents precisely at 
this place, inasmuch as the peninsula of Barnstable offers opposition to 
the stream, as it comes from the southward. The StraumfiOrdr of the 
ancient Northmen is supposed to be Buzzard's Bay; and Straumey, 
Martha's Vineyard; although the account of the many eggs found 
there would seem more precisely to correspond to the island which lies 
off the entrance of Vineyard Sound, and which at this day is for the 
same reason called Egg Island. 

Krossanes is probably Gurnet Point. It must have been somewhat 
to the northward of this that Karlsefne landed, when he saw the mouii- 
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tain range (the Blue Hills) wliich he considered as forming part of the 
same range that extends to the region where we recognise the place 
named H6p (i Hope). 

The word H6p, in Icelandic, may either denote a small recess or bay 
formed by a river from the interior, falling into an inlet from the sea, or 
the land bordering on such a bay. To this Mount Hope's Bay, or 
Mont Haup's Bay, as the Indians term it, corresponds, through which 
the Taunton River flows, and, by means of the very narrow yet navi- 
gable Pocasset River, meets the approaching water of the ocean at its 
exit at Seaconnet. It was at this Hope that Leifsbooths were situate ; 
it was above it, and therefore most probably on the beautifully sitaatc 
elevation called afterwards by the Indians Mont Haup, that Thorfinn 
Karlsefne erected his dwelling-houses. 

2. Climate and Soil. — Concerning the climate of the country and 
the quality of the soil, and also concerning some of its productions, the 
ancient writings contain sundry illustrative remarks. The climate was 
so mild that it appeared that cattle did not require winter fodder, for 
there came no snow, and the grass was but slightly withered. Warden 
uses similar expressions respecting this region : " La tempt!rature est si 
douce que la vegetation souffve rarement du froid ou de la secheresse. 
On I'appelle le paradis de I'Amerique parcequ'elle I'emporte sur les 
autres lieux par sa situation, son sol et son climat." " An excursion 
from Taunton to Newport, Rhode Island, down Taunton River and 
Mount Hope Bay, conducts the traveller among scenery of great beauty 
and loveliness," says Hitchcock ; and when he adds that the beautiful 
appearance of the country " and the interesting historical associations 
connected with that region, conspire to keep the attention alive, and to 
gratify the taste," he will find that this last remark is applicable to times 
much more remote than he thought of, when he gave expression to the 
above sentiment. 

A country of such a nature might well deserve the appellation of 
" THE GOOD," which was the epithet the ancient Northmen bestowed on 
it ; especially as it yielded productions whereon they set a high value, 
and of which their colder native land was for the most part destitute. 

3. Produce and Natural History. — Vines grew there spontaneously, 
a circumstance which Adam of Bremen, a foreign writer of the same 
(that is, of the eleventh) century, mentions that he had learned, not from 
conjecture, but from authentic accounts furnished by Danes. As his 
authority on this occasion he cites the Danish King Sveyn Estrithson, 
a nephew of Canute the Great. It is well known that vines still grow 
in that region in great abundance. 

Spontaneously growing wheat (sjdlfsdnir hveitiakrar). — On the sub- 
sequent arrival of the Europeans, maize was found growing here, or 
Indian corn as it is called, which the natives reaped without having 
sowed, and preserved in holes in the earth, and which constituted one 
of their most valuable articles of food Honeydew was found on the 
island which lies off it, as is also still the case. 

Mazer (mausur), a species of wood of remarkable beauty, probably 
a species of the Acer rubrum or Acer saccharinum, which grows here, 
and which is called "bird's eye," or " curled maple." Wood for build- 
ing was also obtained here. 
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A great number of forest animals of all kinds. — It is understood 
that tlie Indians chose this region in preference for their abode, chiefly 
on account of the excellent hunting. Now-a-days the forests are for the 
most part cut down, and the animals have withdrawn to the interior 
and woodland regions. From the natives the Northmen bought squirrel- 
skins, sables, and all kinds of peltries, which are still to be found in 
abundance in this district. 

Eyderducks and other birds were found in great numbers on the ad- 
jacent islands, as is also at present the case, on which account some of 
them have the name of Egg Islands. 

Every river was full of Jish, among which are mentioned excellent 
salmon. On the coast was also caught a great quantity of fish. The 
Northmen dug ditches along the sliore, within the high-water mark, and 
when the tide receded, they found halibuts in the ditches. On the 
coast they also caught ivhales, and among these the reidr {Bala;na 
phijsalus). In the modern descriptions of this region it is stated, that 
" all the rivers are full of fish," and of the waters in that neighbourhood 
it is said, " il y a une grande abondance de poissons de presque toutes 
les especes." Salmon may be mentioned as one of these. Not long 
ago, the whale fishery was, in that very region, an important branch of 
industry, especially for the inhabitants of the adjacent islands. Very 
possibly the adjacent Whale Rock has its name from the same circum- 
stance. 

4. Astronomical Evidence. — Besides the nautical and geographical 
statements, one of the ancient writings has preserved an astronomical 
notice, where it is said, tliat the days there were of more equal length 
than in Iceland or Greenland : that on the shortest day the sun rose at 
half- past seven o'clock and set at half-past four, which makes tlie 
shortest day nine hours. This astronomical observation gives for the 
place latitude 41° 24' 10". We thus see that this statement corresponds 
exactly with the other data, and indicates precisely the same region. 

Discoveries of more Soutliern Regions. 

The party sentby Thorwald Ericson in the year 1003 from Leifsbooths 
to explore the southern coasts, employed from four to five months in the 
expedition ; they therefore most likely examined the coasts of Connec- 
ticut and New York, probably also those of New Jersey, Delaware, and 
Maryland. The description of this range of coast is accurate. 

Are Marson's Sojourn in Great Ireland. 
In those times the Esquimaux inhabited more southerly regions than 
they do now-a-days. This is both evident from the ancient accounts, and 
seems besides to gain corroboration from the skeletons of ancient times 
which have been dug up in regions even more southerly than those in 
question ; a circumstance which however merits a more accurate exami- 
nation. In the neighbourhood of Vineland, opposite the country inha- 
bited by the Esquimaux, there dwelled, according to their reports, people 
who wore white dresses, and had poles borne before them on which were 
fastened lappets, and who shouted with a loud voice. This country was 
supposed to be Hvitramannaland as it was called (the Land of the 
Whitemen), otherwise called I'riand It Mikla (Great Ireland), being 
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probably tliat part of tbe coast of North America which extends south- 
wards from Chesapeak Bay, including North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida. Among the Shawanese Indians, who some years 
ago emigrated from Florida, and are now settled in Ohio, there is pre- 
served a tradition which seems of importance h;re, viz., that Florida 
was once inhabited by white iicoplo who were in possession of iron im- 
plements. Judging from the ancient accounts, this must have been an 
Irish Christian people, who previous to the year 1000 were settled in 
this region. The powerful chieftain Are Marson, of Reykianes in Ice- 
land, was in the year 983 driven thither by storms, and was there 
baptised. The first author of this account was his contemporary Rafn, 
surnamed the Limerick-trader, he having long resided at Limerick in 
Ireland. The illustrious Icelandic sage. Are Frode, the first compiler 
of the Landnama, who was himself a descendant in the fourth degree 
from Are Marson, states on this subject, that his uncle, Thorkell Gel- 
lerson (whose testimony he on finother occasion declares to be worthy of 
all credit) had been informed by Icelanders, who had their information 
from Thorfinn Sigurdson Earl of Orkney, that Are had been recognised 
in Hvitramannaland, and could not get away from thence, but was there 
held in high respect. This statement therefore shows, that in those 
times there was an occasional intercourse between the AVestern European 
countries (the Orkneys and Ireland) and this part of America. 

Voyages of BiornAshrandson and Giidleif Gudlaugson. 

It must have been in this same country that Biorn Asbrandson, sur- 
named Breidvikhigakappi, spent the latter part of his life. He had been 
adopted into the celebrated band of Jomsburgh warriors under Palna- 
toke, and took part v>'ith them in the battle of Fyrisvalin Sweden. His 
illicit amatory connexion with Thurida of Frodo in Iceland, a sister of 
the powerful Snorre Gode, drew upon him the enmity and persecution 
of the latter, in consequence of which hs found himself obliged to quit 
the country for ever ; and in the year 999 he set sail from Hraunhofn in 
Sniofelsnes with a N.E. wind. Gudleif Gudlaugson, brother of Thor- 
finn, the ancestor of the celebrated historian Snorre Sturluson, had made 
a trading voyage to Dublin ; but when he left that place again, with the 
intention of sailing round Ireland and returning to Iceland, he met with 
long continuing north-easterly winds, which drove him far to the south- 
west in the ocean, and at an advanced period of the summer he and his 
company arrived at last at an extensive country, but they knew not 
what country it was. On their landing, a crowd of the natives, several 
hundreds in nimiber, came against them, and laid hands on them, and 
bound them. They did not know anybody in the crowd, but it seemed 
to them that their language resembled Irish. The natives now took 
counsel whether they should kill the strangers, or make slaves of them. 
While they were deliberating, a large company approached, displaying 
a banner, close to which rode a man of distinguished appearance, who 
was far advanced in years, and had gray hair. The matter under deli 
beration was referred to his decision. He was the aforesaid Biorn 
Asbrandson. He caused Gudleif to be brought before him, and address- 
ing him in the Norse language, he asked him whence he came. On his 
replying that he was an Icelander, Biorn made many inquiries about his 
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acquaintance in Iceland, particularly about his beloved Thurida of 
Frodo, and about her son Kiartan, supposed to be his own son, and who 
at that time was the proprietor of the estate of Frodo. In the mean time, 
the natives becoming impatient and demanding a decision, BiiJrn selected 
twelve of his company as counsellors, and took them aside with him, and 
some time afterward he went towards Gudleif and his companions, and 
told them that the natives had left the matter to his decision. He there- 
upon gave them their liberty, and advised them, although the summer 
was already far advanced, to depart immediately, because the natives 
were not to be depended on, and were difficult to deal with, and more- 
over conceived that an infringement on their laws had been committed 
to their disadvantage. He gave them a gold ring for Thurida, and a 
sword for Kiartan, and told them to charge his friends and relations not 
to come over to him, as he was now become old, and might daily expect 
that old age would get the better of him ; that the country was large, 
having but few harbours, and that strangers must everywhere expect a 
hostile reception. They accordingly set sail again, and found their way 
back to Dublin, where they spent the winter; but next summer they re- 
paired to Iceland and delivered the presents ; and everybody was con- 
vinced that it was really Biorn Asbrandson whom they had met with in 
that country. 

Bishop Eric's Voyage to Vineland. 

It may be considered as certain that the intercourse between Vineland 
and Greenland was maintained for a considerable period after this, al- 
though the scanty notices about Greenland contained in the ancient 
MSS. do not furnish us with any satisfactory information on this head. 
It is, however, recorded that the Greenland Bishop Eric, impelled pro- 
bably by a christian zeal either of converting the colonists or of animat- 
ing them to perseverance in the faith, went over to Vineland in the year 
1121. As we have no information of the result of his voyage, but can 
merely gather from the above exprestion that he reached his destination, 
we must presume that he fixed his permanent residence in Vineland. 
His voyage, however, goes to corroborate the supposition of a lengthened 
intercourse having been kept up between the countries. 

Discoveries in the Arctic Regions of America. 

Tlie next event in chronological order, of which accounts have been 
preserved in ancient records, is a voyage of discovery in the Arctic re- 
gions of America, peiformed during the year 1266 under the auspices 
of some clergymen of the bishopric of Gardar in Greenland. The ac- 
count of it is taken from a letter, addressed by a clergyman of the name 
of Halldor, to another clergyman named Arnold, formerly established in 
Greenland, but who had then become chaplain to the Norwegian King 
Magnus Lagabscter. At that time all men of any consequence in 
Greenland possessed large vessels built for the purpose of being de- 
spatched northwards in the prosecution of hunting and fishing expedi- 
tions. The northern regions which they visited were called Nordrsetur ; 
the chief stations were Greipar and Krdksfiardarheidi. The first of 
these stations is supposed to have been situate immediately to the south- 
ward of Disco ; but that the ancient Northmen went much farther north 
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on this coast may be inferred from a very remarkable runic stone, found 
in the year 1824 on the island of Kingikt(3rsoak, lying in the latitude of 
72° 55' N. The latter mentioned station was to the north of the former. 
The object of the voyage is stated to have been, to explore regions lying 
more to the northward than those they had hitherto been accustomed to 
visit, consequently lying farther north than Krdksfiardarheidi, where 
they had their summer quarters {setuf), and which they were therefore 
regularly accustomed to visit. Relating to this voyage of discovery the 
following particulars are mentioned : — 

They sailed out of Kr6ksfiardarheidi, and after that encountered 
southerly winds, accompanied by thick weather, which obliged them to 
let the ship go before the wind. On the weather clearing up, they saw 
many islands and all kinds of prey, both seals and whales and a great 
many bears. They penetrated into the innermost part of the gulf, and 
had icebergs (glaciers) lying also to the southward as far as the eye 
could reach. They observed some vestiges indicating that the Skrellings 
had in former times inhabited these regions, but they could not land on 
account of the bears. They then put about and sailed back during three 
days, and now again they found traces of the Skrellings having been on 
some islands lying to the southward of a mountain by them called 
Sniofell. After this — on St. James's day — they proceeded southwards, 
a great day's rowing. It froze during the night in those regions, but 
the sun was above the horizon both night and day, and when on the 
meridian, in the south, it was not higher than that when a man lay down 
across a six-oared boat, stretched out towards the gunwale, the shadow 
formed by the side of the boat nearest the sun reached his face: but at 
midnight the sun was as high as when it was (highest) in the north- 
west in the Greenland colony. Afterwards they sailed back again to 
their home at Gardar. Kroksfiardarheidi, as we have observed above, 
had been for some time previous regularly visited by the Greenlanders. 
The name shows that the firth was surrounded by barren highlands 
{Iteidi), and the description of the voyage shows that it was a firth of 
considerable extent, in and through which there was room for several 
days' sail. It is stated, for instance, that they sailed out of this firth or 
sound into another sea, and into the innermost part of a gulf, and that 
their returning voyage occupied several days. As to the two observa- 
tions mentioned as having been taken on St. James's day, the first of 
them leads to no certain result, as we have no sure means of ascertaining 
the depth of the boat, or rather the relative depth of the man's po- 
sition, as he lay across the boat, in reference to the height of the side of 
the same, so as to enable us to deduce the angle formed by the upper 
edge of the boat's side and the man's face, which is the angle measuring 
the sun's altitude at noon on St. James's day, or 25th July. If we as- 
sume, as we may do with probability, that it was somewhat less than 
33°, and yet very near that measure, the place must have been situate 
near N. L. 75°. There seems no probability that it was a larger angle, 
and consequently that the place lay more to the southward. The result 
obtained from the other observation is however more satisfactory. In 
the thirteenth century, on the 25th July, the sun's declination was -1-17° 
54' ; inclination of the ecliptic + 23° 32', If we now assume that the 
colony, and particularly the episcopal seat of Gardar, was situate on the 
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north side of Igaliko Firth, where the ruins of a large church and of 
many other buildings indicate the site of a principal settlement of the 
ancient colony, consequently, in 60° 55' N. L., then at the summer sol- 
stice the height of the sun there, when in the north-west, was = 3° 40', 
equivalent to the midnight altitude of the sun on St. James's day in the 
parallel of 75° 4G', which fulls a little to the north of Barrow's Strait, 
being in the latitude of Wellington's Channel, or close to the northward 
of the same. The voyage of discovery undertaken by the Greenland 
clergymen was therefore carried to regions, which in our days have been 
more accurately explored, and their geographical position determined by 
Sir Edward Parry, Sir John Ross, and Captain James Clark Ross, and 
other British navigators, in the no less daring and dangerous expeditions 
conducted by them. 

Newfoundland re-discovered from Iceland. 

The discovery next recorded was made by the Iceland clergymen 
Adalbrand and Thorwald Helgason, well known in the history of Ice- 
land as having been involved in the disputes at that time prevailing 
between the Norwegian King Eric Priesthater and the clergy, and which 
in Iceland were chiefly headed by the governor, Rafn Oddson, and Arne 
Thorlakson, Bishop of Skalholt. Accounts drawn up by contemporaries 
contain merely the brief notice that in the year 1285 the above men- 
tioned clergymen discovered a new land to the westward of Iceland 
(J'widu ny'ja land). This land, to which by command of King Eric 
Priesthater, a voyage was some years afterwards projected by Landa- 
Rolf, is supposed to have been Newfoundland. 

A Voyage lo Markland in the Year 1347. 

The last piece of information respecting America, which our ancient 
MSS. have preserved, refers to a voyage in the yeur 1341, from Green- 
land to Markland, performed in a vessel having a crew of seventeen 
men, being probably undertaken for the purpose of bringing home 
building timber and other supplies from that country. On the voyage 
homeward from Markland the ship was driven out of her course by 
storms, and arrived with loss of anchors at Straumfiord in the west of 
Iceland. From the accounts, scanty as they are, of this voyage, written 
by a contemporary nine years after the event, it would appear that the 
intercourse between Greenland and America Proper had been kept up 
to so late a date as the year above mentioned ; for it is expressly said 
that the ship went to Markland, which is thus named as a country that 
in those days was still known and visited. 

* * * * # 

After having perused the authentic documents themselves, which are 
now accessible to all, every one will acknowledge the truth of the his- 
torical fact, that during the tenth and eleventh centuries, the ancient 
Northmen discovered and visited a great extent of the eastern coasts of 
North America ; and will besides be led to the conviction, that during 
the centuries immediately following, the intercourse was never entirely 
discontinued. The main fact is certain and indisputable. On the other 
hand there are, in these as in all other ancient writings, certain portions 
pf the narrative which are obscure, and which subsequent disquisitions 
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and new interpretations may serve to clear up. On this account it seems 
of importance that the original sources of information should be pub- 
lished in the ancient language, so that every one may have it in his 
power to consult them, and to form his own judgment as to the accuracy 
of the interpretations given. 

With regard to such traces of the residence and settlement of the 
ancient Northmen as, it is presumed, are still to be met with in Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island — the countries which formed the destination 
of their earliest American expeditions — we will content ourselves for the 
present with referring to the hints, which are contained in the work 
itself. This matter will continue to form a subject for the accurate 
investigation of the Committee of the Royal Society of Northern Anti- 
quaries on the Ante-Columbian History of America ; and the result of 
this investigation, together with such additional elucidations of the an- 
cient MSS. as we may have it in our power to furnish, shall be commu- 
nicated in the Annals and Memoirs of the Society. 



VI II. — Sketch of the Island and GulfofSymi, on the South-western 
Coast of Anatolia, in February, 1837- By James Brooke, Esq. 

[The island of Symi* lies about 18 miles N.W. of the northern point 
of Rhodes, at the mouth of a gulf of the same name — the ancient Sinus 
Doridis. The island is mentioned, in modern times, by Hasselquist 
in nsO; by Van Egmont and Heyman in 1100; and by Dr. Clarke in 
1801. But of the Gulf of Symi nothing accurate is known ; its outline, 
as well as that of the Gulf of Cos, from which it is separated only by 
the peninsula formerly called Triopium, is most incorrectly marked on 
our charts : — this part of the coast lies between the western termination 
of Captain Beaufort's survey of Karamania, which only came as far as 
the Gulf of Makri, and the survey of the coast of Asia Minor, now exe- 
cuting by Lieutenant Graves, R.N. — but as it is probable that officer 
may not be enabled to reach these gulfs before the close of the year, we 
are glad to profit by the information afforded by Mr. Brooke, who visited 
Symi in his yacht during the spring of the past year.] 

On the authority of Pliny, V. 28, the Sinus Doridis was included 
between the Triopium Promontory and that of Cynos-sema, 
and this space, with which the ancients were well acquainted, is 
scarcely known to modern geography. Even the Island of Symi, 
lying directly in the track of vessels bound along the coast, is so 
imperfectly described, that the following brief account may pos- 
sess some degree of interest as relating to the least-visited portion 
of the shores of Asia Minor, until a more complete description be 
obtained. 

After visiting various places between Smyrna and Rhodes, we 
reached the harbour of Panerimiotis,f at the south-western point 
of Symi, early in the morning of February 2, 1837. 

* Syma or Syme, 'E Sv/m, Meletius, Geogiaph. Ant. et Nov. Ven. ii. 222. 
t Perhaps « 9rxyi(>i/iuiTirrx, " the most solitary," 
VOL. VIII. K 



